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To the Editor of The (London) Friend. 
INCOMPLETENESS IN RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Dear Friend.—It is very far from m 
desire, in the following observations, to ssh 
in & disparaging tone of the arrangements of 


or to compare them, as a whole, 
unfavourably with those of other Christian 
communions. Indeed, I often regret the man- 
ner in which our proceedings are criticised by 
our own members, tending, as it seems to me, 
rather to destruction than to amendment and 
restoration, which should ever be our object. 
But in the hope of directing the attention of 
thy readers to some features of our economy, 
vhich may need our calm and earnest thought, 
Tam induced to offer a few words on subjects 
Which have frequently been brought under 
my own consideration. 

The views which we entertain of the only 
right qualification for gospel service have pre- 
cluded much of the pre-arrangement in such 
matters which obtains amongst other Chris- 


our vem 
ly 
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tians. But it is worthy of consideration 
whether a principle good in itself may not 
have been sometimes misunderstood or mis- 
applied in such a manner as to destroy the 
continuity and regularity of action necessary 
for the tull carrying out of some departments 
of Church work: In this connection I will 
refer to the holding of what are called “ public 
meetings” amongst the population at large. 
They have been usually held at the request of 
ministers, travelling with certificates under a 
conviction of personal religious duty, and 
generally without being followed by any effort 
to keep up or renew the impressions which 
may have been made, unless the same minis- 
ter, or another, should again come on a similar 
errand. Now I think that we ought to be 


>, | thankful when a good “public meeting” has 


been held, and to believe that it will be 
followed by a blessing, whether seen or not. 
But, judging from the usual manner of the 
Divine action and the nature of man, as 
known by experience, can we reasonably ex- 
pect much fruit from a single and fragment- 
ary effort? The Apostles did not act in this 
manner. “Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us 
go again and visit our brethren in eve “7 
where we have preached the word of the Lo , 
and see how they do;” and afterwards “he 
went through Syria and Cilicia confirming 
the churches,” and “so were the churches 
established in the faith, and ‘increased in 
numbers daily.” The practice of many of 
the early Friends may also be fitly compared 
with the journeys of the first Christian 
missionaries. 

Then turning to some of the efforts made 
within our own borders, I may refer to 
“family visits.” These also have usually 


been made by ministers engaged in the relig-¥_ 


ious service, under special feelings of religious 
interest ; and, I believe, that they have often 
been greatly blessed. But, here again, I would 
ask, what effort has been made to follow up 
the work, and to deepen and fasten the impres- 
sion, so that the Church may be “ established 


9)? 


in the faith, and increased in number? 
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A similar tendency towards what I venture 
to call fragmentary efforts runs through much 
of our Church work, although the outward 
framework of our arrangements for the hold- 
ing of meetings for worship and discipline, the 
appointment of officers, and other matters 
relating to our economy, is one of much | 
minute completeness. 

I honor the faith and courage with which 
the Society of Friends has confided itself and 
its interests to the love and guidance of the | 
Lord, and I think that we may justly point to | 
the fact of our existence through a considera 


its facilities for shortening the distance be 
tween New England cities and the West, and 
great expectations of increase of business are 
based thereon. 


e- 


Abridged from the London Telegraph. 
BENDIGO’S CONVERSION. 


“Did I in my young days ever have any 
religious thoughts? Well, not to speak of 
When we were little uns at home together, 
mother used to make us say the child's 
'prayer, and that, but I didn’t think any. 





ble period—the continuous exercise of minis- | thing about it. But here was a strange thing. 
try amongst us, often with manifest evidence |I used to pray before I knew anything about 
of Divine power—and to the bright Christian | it. It’s a fact, sir, though it mayn’t sound 
example of many of our members—as proofs |such, that I never fought a fight yet for 
that we have not followed a cunningly devised | money that I didn’t go on my knees over night 
fable. But yet it may be that we may have | and say, ‘ Let me win this fight, so that I may 
failed in some directions fully to appreciate | have the money to keep my old mother out 


the true manner in which the guidance of the | 
Spirit works in connection with human judg- 
ment and instrumentality. 
The facts of man’s nature and actual circum- 
stances, and the ascertained tendencies of his | 
mind and spirit, are elements to be taken into | 
account in all kinds of Christian work and | 
Church arrangements. Some of our brethren | 
of other denominations may have looked too | 
exclusively at this side of the question; but | 
we may have erred in the other direction ; for | 
even in religious matters we are often remind- | 


of the workhouse.’ It wasn’t religion ; nota 
bit of it. I didn’t know what religion was. 
Now I'll tell you how I think it happened. 
My father, though a cabinet maker by trade, 
had a bit of a turn for science, and he bad a 
big telescope. He used sometimes to let me 
look through it, and I liked it. He used to 
talk about the starry heavens to me, and pint 
out Wenus, and the Great Bear, and Jupiter, 
and tell me a lot about ’em, and who it was 
that made ’em and lookedgfter’em. Well, 
they looked so beautiful through the telescope 


ed of the trite maxim, “ incidit in Scyllam that I used to think a lot about this at times, 
qui vult vitare Charybdim.” |and what a wonderful power it must be who 
Consecutive and continuous action seems to | ruled over ’em and kept ‘em going; and when 
be a necessity in all educational work. And |I was going to fight, I used to think if he can 
the work of the Church is an educational | do all that, he can help me, and so I used to 
work of the highest order. In the Church |ask him. Did I used to say I'd try and do 
souls are to be trained, not only for earth, but | better if he would let me win the fight? No, 
for heaven. Patient and persevering care and |I didn’t ; I did not want to do any better than 
labor, often-repeated and well-connected in-| win, but I put it in that way ‘to keep mother 
struction, cannot be dispensed with. The| out of the workhouse.’ And she was kept 
Holy Spirit is given to us to help our infirmi- | out of the workhouse. 
ties, not to lead us into weakness, and to| ‘And now I'll tell you how I came to leave 
strengthen and guide us in those continued | off my old goings on, and to be converted to 
efforts which are the conditions of success. ‘ | the right way. You won’t care to hear about 





Let us therefore be steadfast, unmovable, 


always abounding in the work of the Lord, | 


| going to get a kind friend to write my life, 


for as much as we know that our labor is 
not in vain in the Lord. 
I remain, thy sincere friend, 


JosEpH Srorrs Fry. 
Bristou, Twelfth Month 19th, 1874. 


-e. 


THE Hoosac Tunnel, just completed, is four 
miles long, has cost the labor of an immense 
number of men for many years, the expendi- 
ture of $13,000,000, and the sacrifice of 142 
lives. It is stated that it will take a loaded 
freight train forty minutes to pass through it. 


|go to chapel, to hear the parson. 


| my queer goings on from the time I turned up 
fighting until I found grace; besides, I a 


and I mean to get it published shortly. 5o, 
I’ll skip over the time that I was knocking 


| about Nottingham, and when the most com- 


mon line in the newspapers was ‘ Bendigo 
trouble again,’ and which led to my seellg 
the inside of Nottingham gaol eeven-and: 
twenty times. I will skip over all that till we 
come to the twenty-eighth time. 

“Well,I was going to tell you about the cot 
version. Twice a day on Sunday we had t0 
I didnt 
|ecare much for listening to such things in gel 





Transportation companies and shippers are | eral, but somehow this Sunday I did. W hen 
represented to be eager to avail themselves of |I say somehow, I mean to say I couldn't but 
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do it. It was just in my line. It was about| along with me? I’m goingto Beeston.’ And 
the set-to between David and Goliath. And|I knew if I went with him I should be all 
when the parson began to talk about the| right, and I went. And there I met another 
big ’un—how tall he was, and how broad and | friend who wished me well, and said he, ‘Bendy, 
strong—I was all the time picturing him as} what do you say to come to the Hall to-night 
being a man after the style of the big ’un I| to hear Undaunted Dick!’ ‘Who's he? says 
had fought three times— ‘Ben Caunt that was | I; ‘I never heard of him” ‘It’s Dick 
—and wondering how I should have got on} Weaver,’ says he, ‘a collier chap, that was once 
in a stand-up with Goliath. Well, the parson | in a bad way, but who is now converted and 
went on and told us about the little ‘un—/| turned preacher.’ ‘Ay,’ said I, ‘I'll go and 
about David, and about his pluck in facing the | hear him; he’s one of my own sort; and I 
giant, though he had only a sling and a stone | went, and I set on the platform, and there I 
to tackle him with. When he came to de-\could hear ‘em: ‘W hy, how’s this? there's 
scribe the fight I listened with all my might, Bendigo up there;’ ‘ Look, look, there’s old 
quite lost myself listening, and when it came| Bendy.’ But I took no notice; only sat quiet 
to the wind-up, and David floored the giant | and listened. Well, next night I was there 
and killed him, without thinking that I was | again, and heard what did me good more than 
in the chapel, and that it was against the|ever. It was bad weather, and snowing hard, 
rules to say a word, J bawls out, ‘Brayvo!| and I had to make my way home late at night 
I’m glad the little un won.’ Th rey thought it| across a park; and when | was half way 
was a joke of mine, but it wasn’t. I took to! across I couldn’t hold out any longer. So, in 
it too serious for joking, and when I got to my | the dark, and with the snow coming down, I 
cell and was quiet, | kep thinking about it,| went on my knees and prayed as well as I 
and about how somebody must have helped | knowed how, and when | got up I felt a new 
little David to lick the giant with his sword| man. I didn’t quite go without ale; I had 
and armor, and about them old times when I! one half pint between “then and Sunday, and 
used to ask that I might win the fight, that I | then I went to the chapel again and on to the 
might keep my old mother out of the work-| platform, and, in the face of everybody who 
house. | was there, I knelt down and told ’em how I 
“Well, it was as sing’lar as though ic was| was changed, and how that nothing should 
done on purpose. The very next Sunday the| tempt me to go wrong again, and I’ve kept 
parson preached another sermon, which seemed | my word, and I mean to go on keeping it. 
hitting at me harder than the one the week | Ever since that time not a drop of beer-or 
before. It was all about the three men,| spirits has passed my lips, and I never felt 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Bendigo, who was| healthier, or stronger, or more lively than I 
east into the fiery furnace, and who was/do now. I’ve tried the right road now for 
saved by the Lord from being burnt. Oh,|two years, but I ain’t much of a hand at 
yes, I’ve heard about that since; it wasn't | | preaching as yet, because I can’t read ; but I’m 
exactly Bendigo who was the third man, but! learning as fast as I can, and then I shall get 
the name sounded like it to me, and I took it| on better.” 
as such, though I didn’t say anything to any- 
body. ‘If one Bendigo can be say ed w hy not Extract from a letter In The Monthly Record 
another,’ I said to myself, and I thought about | rey 
it a great deal more than anybody there | MADAGASCAR. 


thought, * * ” If I’d have told ’em I! FARAVOHITRA, ANTANANARIVO, Oct. 27. 
might have thought that the sermons was got| My dear Mr. Ransom:—You will be glad 
up for me. It really seemed so. Sunday! to know that the printing-office continues to 
after Sunday I looked out for something about | go on well, in fact, far better than ail our 
me in the sermon, and there it always was. friends here had anticipated. At the end of 
“When I was let out at the gaol door there| the year I shall be stock-taking, and will 
was my old friends kindly come to meet|send you my report by the mail which leaves 
me. ‘Come along, Bendy, old boy,’ they| here in February (all being well). I have 
said, ‘we've got something to eat and some-| been talking with Mr. Street about getting the 
thing to drink for you all ready. Come Friends in America to be interested in the 
along.’ But I had made wp my mind, and! work here, and he intends doing his best to 
wasn't to be shook ; so I turned round, and I | get their help for our work. I should much 
sez, ‘Look here, I never will eat or drink| like to establish a Tract Society in connection 
along with you or along with any man in a| with our press, if I could see where the money 
public house again as long-asI live. I’ye|is to come from. It is a fact that away from 
done with it.” They looked at each other I| the places closely surrounding the capital the 
can tell you. They couldn’t make it out.| people are dreadfully poor. To these, many 
But there was one man amongst ’em named | of whom have learnt to read, an occasional 
Waters, and he said, ‘ Bendy, will you come| tract might prove a silent messenger of peace. 


| —-——- «ee — 
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You will be glad to know that our Sunday-| they will be remembering us before God. Oh, 


school goes on well. 


You will see by the minutes of our com- 
mittee that I obtained permission to print, for 
school use, 1,000 copies, or more, of a small 
halfpenny hymn-book. The clause “or more” 
seemed quite necessary, for the book has be- 
come so popular that I have printed 10,000 
copies, of which there are only three hundred | 
left, which will be gone in a day or two. The) 
miserable Malagash tunes are quite swept out | 
of the field, and their place is taken by such | 
y land?’ “ Here we 
hat shall we render, | 
thou heavenly Friend, to Thee?” “ My Father 
knows,” “Sow and faint not,” “ Hark! hark! 
my soul,” “ Little children, praise the Saviour,” 
“Saviour, like a Shepherd lead us,” “ Jesus 
is mine,” “Rock of Ages,” “Oh! have you 
not heard of that beautiful stream?” “ Re- 
turn, O wanderer, to thy home,” “ Mission- | 
ary,” “ Abide with me,” “ Whither, pilgrims, | 
are you going?” “There is a better world, | 
they say,” “Shall we meet beyond the river?” 
These tunes nicely arranged 
to most suitable words, must tend to inspire a 
much higher feeling than the native “anthems” 
couldeverdo. Instead of the singing being con- 
fined to a few, often doubtful characters, call- | 


tunes as “ There is a ha 
suffer grief and pain,” “ 


W 


“Vesper,” &c. 


” 


ed “singers,” it is now mostly congregational 
throughout the town. 
several of the congregations in the town, and 
I can see a good result for my labour. 
friends who are gifted with the ability to com- 
pose good hynms have set themselves to work ; 
some very nice things have been composed by 
our much-respected native friend Rajonary. 
A short time since he wrote a hymn fora 
tune of Sankey’s “Sweet by and bye.” The 
words and the tune are both so beautiful, that 
when I first taught it to the people at our 
Ambohitanti 
their eyes. 


harmonies, and it is well to cultivate the gift. 
The most rigid Friend of olden times would 
soon alter his opinion about singing if he 


could just rise out of his grave and come and | 


settle down amongst these interesting people 
for a short time. Why, the first and greatest 
blow the disagreeable Malagasy singing re- 
ceived came from our beloved and respected 


Mr. Sewell, for when he brought out his| 


“Whither, pilgrims, are you going?” the 
songs of the Malagash immediately gave way 
to this beautiful hymn of his, which like a 
mighty tide, swept out the old tunes, which 
were remnants of the days of heathendom. 


To-morrow is the day appointed by the| 


Sunday-school Union for prayer on behalf of 
Sunday-schools the wide world over. I won- 


der if any of our friends in England will have | 


learnt of our new work here. 1f so, I think 


I have been teaching | 


Our | 


ly church, it brought tears to | 
The Malagasy are very fond of | 
singing, and bave a very great appreciation of 


how we all trust, wish, and desire that the 
|\same or a similar success may be experienced 
by us to that which bas been our joyful expe- 
|rience in our beloved fatherland, while en- 
|gaged in the work of teaching the youn 
| those things which appertain to their etern 

| happiness. 

| Many of the natives who know not God as 
revealed in a loving Saviour, are very unmer- 
ciful and wretchedly cruel in their treatment 
of animals. Cock-fighting has been a favour- 
‘ite amusement with them. I have on two or 
three occasions seen this crue] sport practiced 
in the market. Last Friday week I saw again 
a poor cock which had just been engaged in 
battle, with a frightfully mutilated head and 
a broken spur. | felt so indignant that I be- 
|gan to talk rather warmly to them of their 
horrible cruelty, telling them that if they 
were any of them professing Christians that 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves. 
Some seemed so much ashamed we imagined 
they were Christians in name. However, I 
took possession of the cock, took it home, put 
it into a basket, wrote a letter to the Queen 
jand Prime Minister, and sent the cock for 
them to see. I told them that other Chris- 
|tian nations had a law against cruelty to ani- 
mals, and asked what the Queen and he 
thought about the matter. In reply came a 
| nice letter, sending the thanks of the Queen 


} 
i 





| 


‘and Prime Minister for having called their 
| attention to the matter, adding that they were 
\always glad to be told of things which would 
'be for their good, especially when mentioned 
in a kindly spirit. He said that they would 
think over what I had told them of, both with 
| regard to cock fighting and the cruelty shown 
toward the cows; they would be glad if we 
would write something upon the matter and 
print it, in order to raise a feeling of kindness 
toward animals amongst the people. How- 
ever, on the following Friday a proclamation 
was made in the market that the Queen had 
made a law that whoever acted cruelly toward 
bullocks, or indulged in cock-fighting, should 
be = in chains. Of course we were all glad 
to know that the matter had really n 
thought over, and that such a good result had 
come from my letter. 

You will, of course, know that in the year 
1865 Rasoaherina made a treaty to prevent 
the importation of Mozambiques into Mada- 
gascar. Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the present good Queen and Prime Minister 
| to prevent any being brought into the country, 
|yet a large number seem to have found their 
way here; but it is most difficult to catch a 
Malagasy engaged in wrong. You can have 
no conception of their cunning and deceit 
‘when it is to save themselves from being 
| brought into public disgrace. We have been 
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all rejoiced by the Queen’s proclamation of 
yesterday, which runs as follows, when trans- 
lated :— 

“T, Ranavalomanjaka, by the grace of God 
and the will of the people, Queen of Mada- 
gascar, and protector of the laws of my land, 

“ Made a treaty with my friends across the 
seas, that no fresh people coming from across 
the seas shall enter my kingdom to be made 
slaves of. 

“ Therefore I command that every Mozam- 
bique (negro) who has been brought into my 
kingdom since the seventh day of June, in 
the year of our Lord 1868 (the day of the 
completion of the treaty with my friends 
across the water), shall become as one of my 
free people, and shall be slaves no longer. 

“If such wish to stay in Madagascar they 
may do so, as my free people; and if they 
wish to return to the land from whence they 
came, across the seas, they are at liberty to 
do so. 

“ And if it can be proved that any are try- 
ing to conceal Mozambiques lately come into 
the island to make slaves of them, and they 
do not set them free, they shall, according to 
my law, be put into chains for ten years. 

“Says RANAVALOMANJAKA, 
“Queen of Madagascar. 

“ These are truly the words of Ranavalo- 

manjaka, Queen of Madagascar. Says 
“ RAINLAVRIVONY, 
“Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief.”’ 

You will at once see that this is very good ; 
but it is like admitting that since the time of the 
treaty negroes have really been brought into 
the country. It is a fact that there are large 
numbers of Mozambiques here, who must have 
been brought up since the time of the treaty. 
In my opinion it will never be put a stop to 


until we have consuls or vice-consuls at all the | 


Those wretch- | 
ed bearers of evil, the Arabs, are said to bring | 


western ports of Madagascar. 


the stolen negroes to the Sakalavas, who are 
inveterate slave dealers, and after having 
been kept for a time they are sold to the 
Hovas. The greatest foes of the Hovas—the 
Sakalavas—are in possession of the greatest 
portion of the west and north-west coasts. 
Here the slaves are introduced. I don’t 
know by what means—the gentler the better ; 
but I hope the time is not far distant when 
the wretched curse of slavery shall be re- 
moved from Madagascar. 

There is another great weight against us ; 
LaBorde, the French consul here, and a num- 
ber of the Frenchmen here hold slaves. The 
Malagasy throw this fact into our mouths. 
Then, too, there is a matter which Mr. Sewell 
and I are pursuing just now. There is a man 
here who holds slaves; he is also ruining the 
Malagasy by the quantity of rum he is selling 
to them. He sometimes calls himself a Brit- 


ish subject; but the Malagash say they are 
| not sure which he is. He has a number of 
slaves, and amongst them a number of Mo- 
_zambique children, the Malagash say. If he 
‘is a Gash subject, he has been the means of 
| breaking the treaty by having children which 
| must have been born within the time of mak- 
|ing the treaty. If he has ever taken pro- 
| ceedings under British law, he is a British 
subject, or he has made himself amenable to 
British law by taking advantage of laws the 
benefits of which he is not entitled to. We 
are following the matter up, and woe betide 
him if he is a British subject. This man is 
bringing ruin to many homes. 

The Malagasy have a strange but very 
cruel way of killing their bullocks. They 
ham-string them, and then drive and chase 
them about in that condition, in order to bring 
their blood up to fever heat, under the impres- 
sion that it makes their meat tender. Now I 
am sure they would adopt a more merciful 
way of doing things if they were only shown. 
What I want to do is to build one or two lit- 
tle slaughter-houses as models for them, and 
also to get the necessary tools and pullies for 
the houses. It is no use our talking to them, 
unless we can give them something practical 
as a model for them. Neither can we expect 
a law to be made upon a matter of which 
they know nothing. I am poor, and so cannot 
afford it; but can’t you send my letter to 
some Friend who will give £20 or £30 for 
building them? Surely the agonies and dis- 
tresses of the poor beasts may be averted, if 
some of God’s stewards, who have the talent 
of wealth, will give for the purpose. * * * 

Yours very sincerely, in Christ, 
R. Krxepon. 
ecteciiatinattitihes 
For Friends’ Review. 
COMPLETE REDEMPTION. 


“And such were some of you, but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
by the spirit of our God.” (1 Cor. 6: 11.) 
In one sense we are justified by the death of 
Christ, in that he bore our sins in his own 
body, nailing them to the cross—even the 
handwriting that was against us. He who 
knew no sin being made sin for us, being 
brought under the same feeling of real separa- 
tion from the Father that a condemned sinner 
must feel in that banishment which awaits 
the unconverted soul. Hence, the cry,‘ ‘My 
God! My God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 
Thus by His suffering and death-He qualified 
the wrath of God and reconciled us to Him 
even while we were in our sins, thereby justi- 
fying us through His own blood by offering to 
us reconciliation, and putting usin a condi- 
tion and capacity to receive it through faith, 
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so that our former sins stand not in our way, 


being by virtue of His own most precious | 


blood removed or pardoned, which pardon 
becomes available to us through repentance 
toward God and faith in His dear Son as the 
only door of acceptance. This is the first 
part of the work or the first redemption ; in the 
language of my text, “‘ we are washed ” or re- 
ceive “remission for our sins which are passed.” 
Here so many stop and go back and “lay 
again the foundation for repentance ;” whereas 
we ought (because it is placed within our reach) 
to grasp by living, active, appropriative faith 
that other and complete redemption whereby 
we are made just in the sight of God; 
through the power of the Holy Ghost or 
Christ within revealing unto us that further 
and deeper virtue and power of the shed blood 
of Christ cleansing us from all unrighteous- 
ness. As Barclay says, in a quotation from 
Estius, who he says was a famous protestant, 
“Lest Christian righteousness should be 
thought to consist in washing alone, that is, 
in the remission of sin,” he also added that 
other degree or part, “ But ye are sanctified, 
that is, ye have attained to purity, so that 
now ye are truly holy before God.” And 


when we have thus known Jesus revealed in 
us, having put on the Lord Jesus Christ, being 


actually clothed with His nature, we can with 
boldness draw near and know our acceptance 
with Him and in Him; the service of such 


Barclay says is not sinful, or that “the judg- | 


ment of those who say that the holiest works 
and services of the saints are defiled and 
sinful in the sight of God is false and against 
the truth.” 

Herein we rejoice that Christ came to de- 
stroy the works of the devil, and according 

Barclay, “Root out the seed of evil from 
within us,” thus bringing us a twofold redemp- 
tion, first, that redemption accomplished for 
us by Christ and His crucified body without 
us, and the other, or second, a redemption 
wrought in us by Christ and the power. of His 
resurrection, and no less a redemptior than 
the former. Barclay shows us that those who 
have accepted this full and complete redemp 
tiou from sin and the power inwarl cor- 
ruption, being brought into favor and friend- 
ship with God, onght not to be ashamed to 
confess it, for by so doing we fail to exalt our 
position and the power and virtue of the 
remedy he has provided for us. 


ot 


one ae 
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MoRTALITY IN THE SoutH.—Some months 
ago we made mention of the remarkable mor- 
tality among the colored people of Charles- 


the whites—the records used for the contrast 


being weekly returns, covering less than a|same old farm is still owned by some of his 


The returns for the year, as | descendants. 


month of time. 
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presented by the Health Officer of Charles- 
ton, give still more remarkable results. The 
number of deaths of whites during the year 
was 718; of blacks and colored, 1230. The 
estimated white population is 24,000, black 
and colored, 26,000—so that the ratio of 
deaths is one for every 23 whites, and one for 
every 21 blacks and colored. There were 98 
deaths from consumption last year, of which 
69 were of black’ and colored, and 29 of 
whites. The Health Officer says in his re- 
port that, “ previous to the war, consumption 
among the blacks was of rare oc currence, and 
then ‘only among the well-marked scrofula 
diathesis of the African descendant.” The 
increase of the disease is ascribed to expos- 
ure, dissipation, want of proper nutrition, 
clothing and bedding; and the Health Offi- 
cer rays that the only hope of saving the race 
from the fate of the American Indians is in 
securing to them moral, religious and indus- 
trial education. That this fear of their dying 
out in that locality is not an idle one, is shown 
not only by the general death-rate of the race, 
but particularly by the death-rate among 
children under five years of age. The pro- 
portion of blacks and colored still-born to 
whites was last year as 6 to one; the propor- 
tion of deaths under five years was as 2 to 1 
—and this in a community almost equally di- 
vided by the two races.— Public Ledger. 


From The Utica Herald 
RUTH COLLINS 


In another column we announce the death 
of Mrs. Job 8. Collins, the last member of the 
Society of Friends «f Utica. The deceased 
resided in Utica with her busband for thirty- 
six years. We believe they were the only 
members left among us of the once flourishing 
Society of Friends. The meeting house of this 
society stood on Union street. It was sold, 
many years ago, to Mr. ¢ ollins, who converted 
it into dwellings. Job S. Collins died in this 
city, December 5, 1870, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, and, by his own request, was 
buried near his gi randfather in Hopkinton, 
Rhode Island. He had retired from active 
life before making this city bis home. His 
ancestors were among the early members of 
the Society of Friends, who came from Eng- 
land over two hundred years ago and estab- 
lished meetings in New England, His parents 
immigrate:i trom Rhode Island to Madison 
county, of this State, in his boyhood, as did 
the parents of his wife. Mrs. Collins’ parents 
were not originally Friends. Her great-grand- 


‘father, Colonel William Hall, atter leaving 
ton, as compared with the mortality among | 


the British army, settled on a plantation near 
Newport, Rhode Island, and a portion of the 
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THE AMERICAN TRANSIT EXPEDITION. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune 
gives an extended narrative of the arrange- 
ments and incidents of the scientific corps sent 
under instructions from Washington to Nagas- 
aki, Japan, to observe the recent transit of 
Venus. The party consisted of the following 
persons : 

Prof. George Davidson, United States Coast 
Survey, San Francisco, Chief. O. H. Tittman, 
United States Coast Survey, and nephew of 
Prof. J. T. Hilgard, First Assistant Astrono- 
mer. W.S. Edwards, United States Coast 
Survey, of San Francisco, Second Assistant 
Astronomer. S. R. Selbert, of the Treasury 
Department, Washington, Chief Photograpb- 
er. Messrs. Williams and Lodge of Boston, 
recent graduates of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, Assistant Photographers. Mr. Woo- 
yeno of Nagasaki, a skilful Japanese photo- 
grapher, was subsequently engaged as a third 
assistant. 

Great courtesy was extended to the members 
of the expedition by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, through its Educational Department 
and also through the United States Minister, 
J. A. Bingham. 

“ Prof. Davidson, in return for these courte- 
sies, offered to receive into his expedition any 
officers of the Government who, having some 
knowledge of the subject, desired to study the 
methods of observation to beemployed. Capt. 
Yanagé of the Japanese Imperial Navy, and 
two lieutenants, Otomoand Isono, availed them- 
selves of this offer, and have been connected 
with the party as volunteer aids, Capt. Yanag? 
has charyze of the hydrographic bureau of the 
Navy Department, and is a man of solid at- 
tainments and high character. Under his ad- 
ministration the bureau has made a very cred- 
itable commencement in the preparation of 
Japanese sailing charts; and although when 
compared with the beautiful charts published 
by the American Coast Survey, or our Hydro- 
graphic Bureau, they show many defects, they 
bear the stamp of honest and very promising 
effort. Prof. Davidson presented to Capt. 
Yanagé for his bureau, a selected set of the 
Coast Survey Charts, and received from him a 
set of his published Japanese charts in return.” 

The instruments provided for this expedition 
were, 1. One of Alvan Clark’s equatorial tele- 
scopes, with a five-inch object-glass, and about 
seven feet focal length. 2. A transit instru- 
ment, made by Stackpole, in New York. 3. 
A clock adapted for electric registration. 4. 
Two break-circuit chronometers. 5. An extra | 
transit instrument, made upon a plan devised | 
by Prof. Davidson. 6. Two chronographs (for 
recording time); one American, the other 
German. 7. Photographic instruments. The 
rest of our account will be givenjin the words 
of the Tribune’s correspondent : 
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THE DAY OF THE GRANSIT. 


The few days immediately preceding the 
transit had been ofa doubtful character. Clouds 
alternated with sunshine, and mornings of the 
greatest promise were often followed by the 
most aggravating hazy or cloudy afternoons. 
The chiet often expressed the wish for a good 
clearing storm which would give him a hlue 
sky. The night before the transit was clear 
so that observations for time were obtained, 
and the astronomers were in high hopes. But 
in the morning clouds hung around the hills 
and the sky was of a whity-blue. The wind 
had shifted to the north-west, which was in- 
terpreted as favorable. About 9 o’clock the 
sun shone out more clearly than it had done 
for days, and the photographers tested their 
materials with some pictures of the sun. The 
last touches were given to the adjustments, and 
a last inspection was made of batteries and 
wires and chronographs, on which so much de- 
pended. There was but little said. Every- 
body had his station and duty, and everybody 
was too anxious to indulge in talk. A light 
bamboo fence kept off intruders, and a detail 
of police was sent by the Governor to enforce 
necessary regulations. 

By 10 o’clock clouds were flying over the 
sky and bung threateningly upon the mount- 
ains near us. The predicted time for the first 
contact was 10h. 24.5m. of local time. By that 
time the clouds had increased so that the 
patehes of sky were beginning to become 
alarmingly infrequent. Prof. Davidson’s duty 
was at the equatorial, with which he hoped to 
observe the contacts and to make micrometric 
observations. Mr. Tittman had a smaller 
equatorial for observing contacts. Capt. Yan- 
age used for the same purpose a small field 
glass. Mr. Edwards had charge of the heli- 
ostat and the chronograph. ‘The rest were in 
the photographic room. One minute before 
the predicted time the taking of photographs 
began. Rapid pictures were taken at inter- 
vals of about half a second until the moment 
of contact had passed. Then they were kept 
up at regular intervals until increased cloudi- 
ness made it useless. Over 100 plates were 
exposed, but on many, on account of clouds, 
the images were not distinguishable. It is 
believed about sixty of the plates will be 
found available for measurement. If the sky 
had remained clear it would have been easy 
to have secured from 200 to 300 pictures. 
Each of the plates recorded its instant of ex- 
posure upon the chronograph. Each is num- 
bered so that it may be identified, when sent 
to Washington for measurement. The work 
in the photographic room was lively. The 
plates were albumeniz-d the day previous. 
Six baths were used to make the plates sensi- 
tive. As fast as one plate was withdrawn an- 
other was added. And as fast as the plates 
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were taken from the camera they were passed | measures of the diameter of Venus as a lumi- 
into the hands of the developers. When all | nous body will compare in value with those 
was over they were varnished, and put in their | taken when she is projected as a sharp dark 
boxes for transmission to Washington. | bod a the sun’s disk. : — 
eer en the sun came to the meridian a 
Pet Meee ee ee _series of observations with the transit instru- 
But while the work was in progress in the! meni were made upon the time of the passage 
photograph room, the astronomers were not) of the first and second limbs of both the sun 
idle. It is well known that the determination /and planet. The whole work of the party 
of first contact is very difficult. The point of| may, therefore, be summed up as follows: 
ingress is of course a part of the very problem | First contact observed by Davidson and Titt- 
to be solved, and cannot be known with abso- | man; second contact observed well by David- 
lute precision. And even supposing the ob-|son and Tittman; third contact observed by 
server to be looking at the exact point, it is| Davidson and Tittman; 199 micrometric and 
difficult to detect the first appearance of the | meridian measurements taken ; 60 available 
dark body. Prof. Davidson’s observations of | photographs taken. In addition to this, a 
it preceded that of Mr. Tittman by about) series of magnetic observations was carried 
ten seconds. And it is noticeable that the time | through during the week previous. For the 
both for the first exterior and interior contact | determination of longitude, Nagasaki had 
was later than the predicted American time been connected with Vladiwostock by the 
by one and a half minutes, and later than the telegraphic method, by a series of observa- 
English predicted time by three minutes. The | tions in concert with Prof. Hall. This work 
interior contact was well observed. Fortu-! was completed in November. Vladiwostock 
nately the sun was pretty clear from the lower | is connected by telegraph with St. Petersburg, 
stratum of clouds, although it was covered by | and hence this station is thus connected with 
a film of cirrus clouds throughout. Davidson the European and American observatories. 
and Tittman were almost simultaneous in their| [pn addition to this Prof. Davidson has dis- 
record, and even Yanag? with his inferior in- patched Messrs. Tittman and Edwards to 
strument followed close upon the others. Yedo, who, in connection with himself at 
No phenomenon corresponding to the liga- Nagasaki, will observe for difference of longi- 





ment described by previous observers was tude. Thus the capital of Japan will 

seen here. And as the French astronomers |inked to the Western capitals and its longi- 
here report also that they saw no ligament, it | tude precisely settled. And at some subse- 
seems to be clear that its absence on this occa- quent time not far distant, when a cable is 


sion was connected with the state of the at- |aid across from San Francisco to Japan, the 
mosphere. Perhaps the curtain of thin cirrus Jast link will be put in, and one continuous 


clouds which covered the sun oth have 80 chain of longitude determinations will encircle 
protected the lower stratum of the atmos-| the world. 


phere that it was more steady than in clear 
sunshine. At any rate it is now a question — 
whether the theory of irradiation, which has aes io 

served as an explanation of the ligament seen FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 

by former observers, is any longer tenable. 

The last interior contact was also obtained by Seer. ees 
the observers, but owing to clouds, not so PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 20, 1875. 
satisfactorily. The exterior contact was con- | - 
cealed behind a dense cloud. But the most 


important part of Prof. Davidson’s work! Tye New Covenant.—In Friends’ Quar- 
was his micrometric measurements during 


the first stage of the transit. With unri- oer er aren _ 
vulled celerity, and with a skill gained by |#8%" in which reasons were given for con- 
30 years’ experience as an observer, he pro- | sidering the word Covenant a more correct 
ceeded to measure the cusps of Venus as she rendering of the term (diatheke) translated 


passed upon the disk of the sun. Each ob-| in our version of the Bible, Testament. The 
servation was recorded, with its time. The 


a . . Old and the New Covenants would, upon this 
series by working backward will serve to| ~ : 
determine the instant of contact. After the | View, be the preferred titles of the two great 
planet had entered upon the sun he set to portions or divisions of the Bible. Careful 
work to measure the distance between the | examination of the reasons adduced for this 
edges of the two bodies. When this had be-| 
come too great to be useful he proceeded to | 


k ° f f th ] di * No. XX, Tenth Month 1871; with Notes also on the same 
take a Series of measures of the P anets di- subject in No. XXI, First’ Month, 1872; both by Thomas 
ameter, and it may safely be asserted that no | Hodgkin. 
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preference makes it appear that they are very | 
In the S -ptuagint version of the Old | 


cogent. 
Testament, the Greek word referred to occurs 
250 times, and is there, in all important in- 
stances, in our version, rendered Covenant ; 
never Will or Testament. In classical Greek, 
the term diatheke was used to mean the dis- 
posal of an estate by will; but not in the 
usage of the Septuagint. The New Testa- 
ment contains the same word in thirty-three 
passages; thirteen of which are in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Every one of these, except 
Heb. ix. 16, 17, will not only bear the em- 
ployment of the term Covenant, but, while in 
several of them that word is actually used in 
our version, in the others it will make the 
meaning more clear, in harmony with the 
context, and with the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture. 

The occurrence of the word Testament in 
our English version is shown to have resulted 
from the early translators of the Bible having 
followed the Latin Vulgate; in which the 
title Testamentum was employed. Yet in the 
Vulgate translation of the Old Testament, the 
corresponding word is rendered Foedus Cove- 
nant; the other meaning being there evidently 
foreign to it. The early so-called “ Christian 
father,” Tertullian, preferred the term Jnstru- 
mentum ; and Erasmus entitled his first edition 
of the New Testament “ Novum Instrumen- 
tum.” 

The important mutual relation between the 
Old and New Scriptures (which this very 
designation expresses) makes it obvious, that 
a word should be employed having a meaning 
common to both, except that the one is old 
and the other new. As the idea of a will 
(testament) does not at all, in the sense of a 
legacy from one dying, belong to the Books of 
the Old Dispensation, the contrast of old and 
new cannot well attach to that term. Asa 
mere consideration of general accuracy, then, 
the more correct titles would seem to be, the 
Old and New Covenants. 

Concerning the one passage, in Hebrews, 
(ix. 16, 17), where some doubt of the fitness of 
this rendering is suggested, the difficulty is 
chiefly one of grammatical criticism of the 
original Greek text; which the examination 
of scholars does not seem yet to have made 
entirely clear. But the drift of the meaning 
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of the passage is not doubtful, in view of the 
language of the whole chapter; and, critical 
difficulties apart, the representation therein 
conveyed of our Lord Jesus (hrist, as the 
Mediator of the New Covenant, is a most 
impressive one.* 

Anciently, among the Hebrews, Greeks, 
Romans and other nations, an agreement or 
covenant between two persons was customarily 
confirmed by some outward act. Sometimes 
(as with the ancient Arabians), this was the 
cutting of the hand of a third person (me- 
diator), whose blood was spread, by a part of 
the garment of each, upon seven stones be- 
tween them. Or (as when Abraham and 
‘Abimelech made an agreement concerning & 
well, Gen. xxi. 27-31), animals were set apart 
or sacrificed in token of the covenant. So it 
is written in the ix of Hebrews (verses 18-20) 
“Whereupon neither the first” covenant 
“was dedicated without blood.” Our Saviour 
appears to be here typified by the covenant- 
victim sacrificed; as He was also, having 
“ offered Himself without spot to God,” one 
with the Father in making or establishing the 
Covenant. This twofold nature of the offices 
of our Lord is several times set forth in the 
Scriptures; as when He is called at once the 
High Priest and the sacrificial Lamb; the 
Door and the Shepherd of the flock. 

In His loving humiliation, whereby this 
new covenant of God with man was sealed by 
the most precious blood of Christ, we meet 
with all that ought to attract us in regarding 
as a legacy or testament that which we receive 
by Hisdeath. Nay, this thought seems to be 
rather exalted under that interpretation. As 
expressed by the author of the paper now 
under consideration, “ We bear a covenant 
name, we may claim covenant-rights, we are 
bound by covenant-duties, being by adop- 
tion and grace the children of a living 
and loving Father.” Nor ought we to fail 
here to recall what was (and is) the glori- 
ous nature of the New Covenant. (Jeremiah 
xxxi. 31-33.) “But this shall be the cove- 
nant that I will make with the house of Israel. 
* * Twill put my law in their inward parts, 
and write it in their hearts, and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people.” 


*archbishop Whately favored this view of the passage. 
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An Extinct Bopy.—A record occurs in our 
columns this week, of the decease of one 
stated to have been “the last member of the 
Society of Friends” in the city in which she 
had long resided. This not unprecedented oc- 
currence suggests reflections of a serious kind. 
Have other religious 
periences ? 


denominations like ex- 
It is the nature of that which has 
life, to grow. We cannot suppose that the 
outward, social elements of denominational 
religious life have been entirely absent from 
those places in which the organization of the 
Society of Friends has ceased to exist. Why, 
then, has it not continued everywhere with in- 
crease ? 

As such questions are not, to us, new, it is not 
needful just now to review all the answers that 
have been, or may be, given to them. Amongst 
them, the most prominent reasons Jossztb/e in any 


locality, for the 


(at least temporary) extinc- 


tion of amy religious organization, are, the want, 


of religious earnestness in its members, and the 
want of wise adaptation to the circumstances in 
which the body is placed. To this latter cause, 
for which, in the past, the whole Society has been 
mainly accountable, we are fain to ascribe the 
particular event which has given rise to these ob- 
servations, and many others like it in various 

Since writing the above, we have received with 
satisfaction the following information of a differ- 
ent kind, from a Friend in the West: ‘I would 
like mention to be made in the Review, that 
Friends’ Meeting in Laporte, Ind., is increasing 
in numbers, 22 having been received into mem- 
bership by request this winter, Our meeting has 
recently been annexed to Honey Creek Quarterly 
Meeting, a branch of Western Yearly Meetiny.”’ 
places. 


aie ; 
ERRATUM. In the editorial article upon Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, in our last number, No. 26, on 
page 409, left-hand column, where “ /wo nomi- 
nations’’ are spoken of, we should have said 
“two reports ;” Z. ¢., two reports from represent- 
atives. This will correspond with what occurred 
in 1854. 


MARRIED. 


WHEELER—TAFT.—In Norih Smithfield, R. L., 
at the house of Richard Battey, the bride’s father, Reu- 
ben A. Wheeler, of Bolton Monthly Meeting, Mass., to 
Sarah J. Taft, of Smithfield Monthly Meeting, R. I. 


DIED. 


COLLINS.—Ruth Collns, widow of Job S. Collins, 
of Utica, N. Y., died at the residence of her son-in-law, 
Abel T. Collins, of Clark’s Falls, Conn., near Westerly 
R.1., on the 11th of First month, 1875, in the Soth 
year of her age. She was buried by the side of her 
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husband, at Hopkinton, R. I., on the site of ground 


| formerly occupied by the first Friends’ meeting-house 


built in that region. The deceased was the last mem- 
ber of the Society residing in Utica. Job S. and Ruth 
Collins were members of Westmoreland Monthly, and 
Butternuts Quarterly Meeting. During their thirty- 


|.six years’ residence in Utica, they attended the First 


and week-day meetings of the Society of Friends, at 
New Hartford, a distance of four miles from the city, 
and very seldom were absent. They both endeavored 
to live in accordance with the principles of the Society 
to which they were strongly attached. 

MONTGOMERY.—Near Muscatine, lowa, on the 22d 
of Twelfth month, 1874, Eugene J., son of Joel and 
Mary E. Montgomery, members of Bloomington 
Monthly Meeting. Although only a little more than 
two years old, he often said—«I love Jesus.” 

SWIFT.—At his residence at West Falmouth, Mass., 
Ninth month 8th, 1874, Moses Swift, aged 88 years 
and nearly 6 months. He was a useful member of 
Sandwich Monthly Meeting. | In his decline his concern 
increased that he might obtain mercy and forgiveness 
through Jesus Christ. During the months of his suffer- 
ing he was often favored to feel the love and mercy of 
his Heavenly Father. Near his close his voice was 
often heard in prayer that he might be released and find 
acceptance in the kingdom of heaven. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 


Dr. J. D. Garner, who is laboring among 
the poor whites in Tennessee, recently wrote 
to a Friend in New York as follows: 

“ MARYVILLE, TENN., First mo. 7, 1875. , 

“Thou asks whether my work is among 
both blacks and whites, to which I answer, 
entirely among the poor whites. South of 
this place for one hundred miles broad and three 
hundred miles long, there are no blacks at 
all, but the territory is inhabited by poor 
whites only. And while the freedmen have had 
help from Government, from Friends and al- 
most every denomination of Christians, the 
whites have had no help whatever from any so- 
ciety or government. Yet they suffered worse 
in the war than any—not by large armies, but 
by robbers and guerillas shooting the men in 
their own houses, and taking away every- 
thing they could find. If the people of the 
North could see these people. their hearts 
would yearn in sympathy for them. 

“Their land is too poor and mountainous to 
be of any value to slaveholders, and conse- 
quently the poor whites who were too inde- 
pendent to submit to them, were driven to 
this region, and have become so attached to 
their mountain homes that they can hardly 
be induced to leave them. The land in many 


| places is productive, but very steep, and the 


roads so difficult, and the market so far away, 
that they only raise what they can wear and 
eat, and sometimes hardly that. As a matter 
of course they are entirely destitute of money, 
and have had no schools, books, or place of 
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worship. They are not vicious, but ignorant | 
and superstitious, yet they are naturally tal- 
ented, generous, hospitable, and gladly em- 
brace every opportunity to receive instruction, 
either religiously or intellectually. 

“T have taught eight hundred to read, and 
there are hundreds without a chance to learn. 
Some have been already put to teaching, 
and most of them are doing well. In many 
places the people are greatly awakened on the 
subject of religion, and would gladly attend 
a meeting for worship, but there is none near 
them. I organized a school this week at 
Cadiz Cove, about fifty miles in the mount- 
ains, with seventy-five scholars —thirty of 
them over fifteen years of age, and but few of 
them beyond the First Reader; yet they are 
naturally bright and intelligent. 

“Thou ought to have seen their eyes ex- 
pand when I told them the world was round, 
and turned over every day; they wanted to 
know why the houses did not fall over. 

“Tf thou ever read Eggleston’s Hoosier 
Schoolmaster, perhaps thou can form a faint 
idea of a school here, but the condition of the 
people in these mountaius eclipses his doscrip- 
tion. Imagine forty or fifty big girls and boys, 
all in homespun linsey-woolsey, made of the 
hair rather than wool of the mountain sheep, 
their garments cut in the most uncouth style 
(the boys with big quids of tobacco in their 
mouths, and the girls with snuff-sticks) ; with 
many littie bare-headed and bare-footed child- 
ren scantily clothed, all crowded into a log 
cabin without any windows, the chinks be- 
tween the logs knocked out for light, and all 
sitting on split-pole benches—then you will 
have such a tableau as I see almost every day. 

“Send us help in any way youcan. We 
need school-books, shoes, material for clothing 
&c., as many are not sufficiently clad to at- 
tend school, and are not able to clothe them- 
telves. I was very glad to receive your con- 
tribution, for which accept my sincere thanks, 
as it has enabled me to organize two schools, 
and extend my work. I remain as ever, thy 
friend in Christ. J. D. GARNER. 

Contributions to aid these poor people may 
be sent direct to Dr. J. D. Garner, Maryville, 
Tenn.; or to New York, to Edward Tatum, 7 
College Place, William H. T. Wood, 27 
Great Jones Street, or to Alice Lewis, office 
of Friends’ Review, Philadelphia. 


LN NO TTT 
SECULAR SCHOOLS. 


Goldwin Smith spoke as follows, in a recent 
address at Manchester, Eogland: 

“It has been truly said that secular does | 
not mean irreligious. A secular school here 
is different from a religious school, but not 
opposed to it. What branch of education in 
the common schools has any tendency to 
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corrupt children’s moral sense? I am nota 
blind worshipper of the Americans or their 
institutions, but I tell you that ie influence 
of their common schools is good, morally as 
well as intellectually. Though there are bad 
things and bad men in America, the influence 
of these schools is good, and they tend in the 
main to produce not ‘clever devils,’ but a 
law-loving and God-fearing nation. We 
have the same system, or, perhaps, rather a 
better system, in Canada, and there the effects 
are the same. I say those schools will not do 
everything then, for I know very well! that a 
moral and religious teacher must exert his in- 
fluence in order to train the character of the 
child; but the effect of the schools, upon the 
whole, is to produce a moral as well as an in- 
telligent population, and if the morality and 
intelligence of the nation are promoted by 
their common-school system, so is their wealth. 
Depend upon it that we attribute a great deal 
too much to formal enactments about religion 
and morality. Take away the formal mode 
of religion, and the religious influences and 
the moral influences of society will still re- 
main. I was once connected as professor with 
Oxford, a university deemed emirently re- 
ligious ; we had tests upon tests, compulsory 
chapels, lectures, and a whole apparatus of 
theology. At Cornell we have a secular sys- 
tem, and are pointed at by the enemies of the 
system as a secular university. Nevertheless, 
though I love Oxford as well as any of her 
sons, let me say I fully believe that Cornell is 
just as religious as Oxford.” 
For Friends’ Review. 

THE CAUSE OF PEACE A NECESSARY 

AUXILIARY TO THE BENEVOLENT OPE- 

RATIONS OF THE AGE. 


BY LAURENS P, HICKOK. 


[Concluded from page 401.1 

The influence of war upon the morals of the 
community, is another distinct reason. The 
expectations and the efforts of benevolence are 
founded upon the principle that to make the 
world Aappier it must be made betier. The 
great object is to put a stop to vice and im- 
morality of every description over the world. 
The glory of God in convection with the blessed- 
ness of man can be accomplished in no other 
way. But inseparable from war are vices 
and crimes of every name, and the wide 
diffusion of corrupt principles that cannot be 
reached, and for which there is no remedy 
but by its abolition. The circumstances and 
the very spirit of war produce them; they 
are the spontaneous fruits of the camp and 
the battle-field. The congregating of such a 
mass from all classes, and more especially 
from the lowest in the community, and the 
absence of all moral restraint, cannot be ex- 
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pected to result otherwise than in general 
dissipation, profligacy, and impiety. One 
stimulates another ; the indulgence of sensual 
passions is an offset, a sort of reward for their 
privations and military restraints, while the 


very spirit of the employment excites re-| 


venge, retaliation, vindictive resentments, 
prodigality of human life, and recklessness of 
futurity. The discipline of the soldier is to 
subordinate his physical actions to the com- 
mands of his officers, and has no reference to his 
morals any further than they may interfere 
with his trade of slaughter and blood. Cour- 
age and implicit obedience are the virtues of 
the soldier, and if possessed become an e‘fect- 
ual expiation for many immoralities and 
crimes. A few, from the strength of their 
principles and the power of Divine grace, 
may resist the strong current of this depraved 
influence, and maintain their moral integrity ; 
but they stand like Lot in Sodom—objects 
for the mockery and insults of the corrupted 
multitude. This is the natural and invaria- 
ble effect of war upon the army itself. The 
vices that would spread ruin over any com- 
munity, and the passions that would convulse 
and desolate any society, are here engendered 
and fostered. But this is only a small part of 
the evil. Could all the crimes and raging 
passions be circumscribed within the lines of 
the army, and the festering and putrefying 
vices be confined in their deadly action to the 
body in which they originate, it would be 
comparatively of far less consequence. That 
body would die in its own corruption, but the 
surrounding air would still be pure, and the 
adjacent community free from infection. 
This, however, is impossible. We cannot so 
confine it. There is no sanitary cordon with 


quarantine for a navy, that shall prevent the 
contagion from spreading out to all the vil- 
lages and hamlets of the interior. The whole 
nation inhales something of the deadly mala- 
ria; and its moral constitution becames in 
proportion less strong and healthy. The 
vices springing up within the camp will 
spread themselves around it. The war of our 
own Revolution, waged for so great an object, 


and including so much of the talent and/|of fear, distrust and revenge. 


morality, and even piety of the nation, and | 


which we might have supposed on these 
accounts would have been preserved from 
demoralizing influences, and probably was, 
to as great an extent as any war that was 
ever prosecuted so vigorously and so long, did 
nevertheless prove a source of immorality, 
and impiety, and even of infidelity, which 
spread farther, and wrought deeper within the 
vitals of the community, than all the bad 
influences of a century before. While we 


would detract nothing from the meed of! 


patriotism, and firmness, and fidelity of those 
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venerable men who stood forth in defence of 
their country, yet for years, and perhaps to 
this very day, we must subtract the demoral- 


‘izing effects of that contest, from all the 


benefits of both a civil and religious nature 
that were gained by it. 

Wars have not been, and will not be prose- 
cuted, but with these corrupting consequences. 
If they ever become the occasion of any 
permanent good to men, there must be in con- 
nection with all the expense of treasure, and 
domestic happiness, and human life, this 
mightier weight of demoralization, with all 
its present and eternal consequences, thrown 
over into the opposing scale, as a counterpoise 
to all the benefit. It is hopeless to send the 
chaplain to the army with any expectation of 
reforming the general morals, or any mission- 
ary to stay the influence from the surround- 
ing community. The storm is up, the tem- 
pest is raging, the heaving billows are too 
mighty for the feeble barriers which a few 
individuals can interpose. In the army itself, 
and widely abroad over the community 
through which it moves, this withering, pol- 
luting, desolating influence will be diffused. 
The source must itself be dried, or its poisonous 
streams will flow. A blow aimed at the 
root, is worth a thousand scattered and desul- 
tory efforts among the yielding branches. 
All other attempts must fail; and the cause 
of humanity and religion requires that this 
should now most resolutely be undertaken. 
If we must die before the consummation of 
our object, we shall have the blessedness of 
feeling on our dying pillows that we took the 
only sure and successful way to its accom- 
plishment, and marked out the manoer in 


: which other hands will finish it. 
which you can surround an army, no moral | 


Again—the effect upon the heathen visited 
by the Christian missionary, is another reason. 
The spirit of hostility which reigns over the 
diffzrent barbarous clans and tribes of savage 
and idolatrous nations, is one of the most 
powerful obstacles to the diffusion of civili- 
zation and Christianity amongst them. The 
frequent inhuman and exterminating wars, 


which they wage against each other, keep 


their minds under the perpetual excitement 
The faithful 
and laborious missionary may set before them 
all the evils of this practice, and endeavor to 
awaken a sense of guilt and horror at the 
sufferings and sins which grow out of it, and 
the rude, untutored savage has a conscience 
which feels the force of this representation. 
It may, and often does, seem as if the soften- 
ing and ameliorating process was begun, by 


| which a barbarous and idolatrous people were to 


become a refined, religious and enlightened 
nation. But alas! a sudden cause of war 
breaks out, the savage spirit is again aroused, 
and all is wild tumultuous excitement. Oh! 
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how easily, when thus excited, can the par- 


ries came! How natural their reply, when 
they wish to gratify their already inflamed 
passions; and how disheartening to those holy 
men who still persuade and reprove, is the 
taunt: “HEAL THYSELF”’—“cure this evil 
among your own countrymen before you 
attempt to control us.” 

A man of God may land on any heathen 
shore, and call] their benighted and barbarous 
inhabitants around him, and in simple lan- 
guage male them understand the character 
and example of Jesus Christ, and the pure 
and peaceful principles of the Gospel, and 
there shal] not be one that will not call the 
tidings good, and applaud the spirit of the 
new religion. It is adapted to the conscience, 
and calculated to take hold of the sympathies 
of man in all places; and often has this effect 
upon the awakened attention of pagan and 
savage men been tested. Oh! wl it but be 
added: “These principles are carried out in 
practice, in those lands from which I came on 
my visit of love to you; there the groans of 
the wounded, and the shrieks of the dying 
on the field of battle are never heard; there 
no widow mourns the ruthless sacrifice of 
war, no orphan’s tear tells of the agony of 
hopeless bereavement; but there love and joy 
and peace reign and smile perpetual.” Ah! 
that ambassador of heaven would not need 
the power of miracles, to awaken the most 
profound and admiring attention, por any 
other influence but the applying grace of 
God to bring converts to the Lord, “ flying 
as clouds, and as doves to their windows.” | 
But it must be told, for it will be known, | 
that in the very lands where these principles | 
have long been professed and over those na- | 
tions where they have long exerted their | 
authority, they have never controlled the, 
maddened passions of the people. For cen-| 


setting their feet within the celestial Empire? 
tially awakened conscience be silenced from | 


every reproof by adducing the example of | 
the very nations from whence these missiona- | 


But China now lies open. Her wall of pride 
and commercial restrictions has tumbled and 
fallen. The Heralds of the Cross are multi- 
plying on her borders, and resolutely push- 
ing their way into the interior of this popu- 
lous land of idolators ; and nothing throws 
so dark a cloud over the opening morning of 
her regeneration, as the knowledge that has 


| gone before the Bible, of the cruel and san- 


guinary spirit of those nations whoee sons 
and daughters are now bearing its message 
from heaven to them. The mightiest obstacle 
to be overcome in China is, not her idolatry, 
or her pride, or her despotism ; but the deep 
antipathy and horror that has gone abroad 
over her population, of the guilt and cruelty 
and blood of Europe, from whence are now 
coming up the heralds of the Gospel of Peace 
upon their shores. If the day of her deliver- 
ance is delayed, this will have the mightiest 
influence in effecting it. And this hindrance 
to the redemption of China, and of many 
other benighted nations, can be best obviated 
at home. Let it bea fact that shall spread 
with the Bible, and strengthen the hands of 
those who carry it, that in Europe, bloody as 
it has been, in Europe and America, those 
who love the Bible, who are engaged under 
the influence of its spirit in sending it abroad 
wide as its commission, are themselves rally- 
ing under its banner of peace and love, and 
cor bining all their influence and energy for 
the abolition of war forever. This will be an 
antidote te all past impressions; and this too 
will carry forward, fast as the conversion of 
the nations goes on, a religion whose practice 
as well as preeept is “ peace on earth ;” and 
whose results are no more surely “Glory to 
God” than “ good will to man.” 


From The (London) Friend 
JOHN DALTON. 
John Dalton’s father was a weaver in 


turies. their kingdoms have scarcely known | humble circumstances, residing in Eaglesfield, 
repose, and their fields have been literally | in Cumberland, to whom the birth of a son— 
smoking with human blood. Their manner} who afterwards became illustrious—seems to 
of warfare, if it be a little more refined, is to| have been a matter of so little importance 
the full as bloody and destructive, or if not,| that he did not take the trouble to register 
where is the essential difference? We cannot | the fact. There seems, however, little doubt 
wonder that a late Emperor of China, who|that it was about the year 1776, that John 
reigned over a peaceful, though idolatrous| Dalton first saw the light. His first school- 
Empire of millions, as he looked abroad over | master was John Fletcher, of Pardshaw Hall 
his quiet provinces, should say: “These in-| School, and before he was twelve years old he 
fidels of Europe professing to be lovers and |is reported to have gone through arithmetic 
Worshippers of a God of peace, have yet been | and navigation; still, we are told, he was not 
involved in terrible wars, and covered all|a quick boy, but steady-going, plodding, and 
nations to which they have had access, with| thoughtful. Passing over his childhood we 
the bones of their slaughtered inhabitants.” | find that, in his thirteenth year, he opened a 
And with this truth before him, can we|school for both sexes in his father’s house, and 
Wonder that he forbade the men who came| was somewhat exercised when his elder schol- 
from these fields of war and carnage, from |ars, some of whom were much older than 
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himself, challenged him to fight. In 1784) scribes as “a very agreeable, intelligent young 


John Dalton joined a school at Kendal con-| man, the chief failing in whose character i 
|that he does not smoke.” 


ducted by George Bewley, which in 1785 
passed into the Lands of the brothers John 
and Jonathan Dalton. Here the next 
twelve years of his life were spent, the spare 
hours after school duties being filled up with 
the study of botany, writing papers for periodi- 
cals, constructing rain-gauges and other scien- 
tific instruments, and in similar congenial 
a In 1793 John Dalton removed to 
Manchester, to teach Mathematics and Philos- 
ophy in the New College established there in 
1786. In this great centre of commercial and 
intellectual activity he soon met with con- 
genial minds, and we find him, in 1794, 
reading a paper on “Color-Blindness,” before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society. Up 
to this time public attention had not been 
called to the fact that many people are unable 
to distinguish between some colours; indeed 
it was not till John Dalton (who himself was 
color-blind) had attained to manhood, that 
he became conscious of this startling defect in 
his visual ergans. For the curious particulars 
connected with this subject,—how he bought 
his mother a pair of cherry-coloured silk 
stockings, believing them to be bluish drab, 
and ordered a scarlet coat for himself,—we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. The 
subject is a very important one in these days of 
railroad travelling, when the safety of a train 
may, indeed does, depend on the color of a 
signal. 

About the year 1796 he seems to have had 
a little inclination to get married, but, like so 
many others in the Society of Friends, he was 
over cautious, and finally settled it in his 
mind that “he was too busy to get married.” 
It was not till John Dalton was thirty years 
old that he paid any special attention to 
chemistry. He then attended a course 
lectures on the subject, delivered by Dr. 
Garnett, and from this time the strength of his 
mind was principally given to chemical re- 
search. It is not within the scope of this notice, 
to enter on the great discovery with which 
the name of John Dalton will always be 
associated, commonly spoken of as “The 
Atomic Theory,” the law that “the same 
compound consists invariably of the same 
components.” A discovery of this magnituce 
was not the work of a day, but was the result 
of years of patient experimental study, and as 
early as the year 1802 we find from his letters 
that he was on the track of the great facts 
which were given to the world in a series of pa- 
pers in 1802, 1803, and 1804. These papers 
attracted the attention of scientific men all 
over Europe, and in the year 1804 Dalton 
was invited to lecture at the Royal Institution, 
London. Here he was introduced to Sir Hum- 
phrey (then plain Mr.) Davy, whom he de- 


of 


Honors nov 
| flowed in rapidly. In 1822 he was elected a 
| Member of the Royal Society, and in 1830 he 
/was elected one of the eight Foreign Asso- 
ciates of the French Academy of Science. 
In 1834 he was granted a pension of £150 
per annum, and was presented at Court, but 
wisely declined the dubious favor of knight- 
hood. He died on the 27th of July, 1844, 
full of honours, having done a good day’s 
work in his day, and leaving the world better 
and wiser for his life, a striking example of 
what can be accomplished by a man of no 
very special ability, under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, by untiring perseverance and 
intense devotion to duty. 


THE GREAT MASTER. 


“TI am my own master!” cried a young 
man, proudly, when a friend tried to persuade 
him from the enterprise which he had on 
hand;” “1 am my own master!” 

“Did you ever consider what a resp: nsible 
post that is?” asked his friend. 

“ Responsible! Is it ?” 

“A master must lay out the work which 
he wants done, and see that it is done right. 
He should try to secure the best ends by the 
best means. He must keep on the look-out 
against obstacles and accidents, and watch 
that everything goes straight, else he must 
fail.” 

“ Well.” 

“To be master of yourself you have your 
conscience to keep clear, your heart to culti- 
vate, your temper to govern, your will to 
direct, and your judgment to instruct. You 
are master of a hard lot, and if you don't 
master them they will master you. 

“That is so,” said the young man. 

“Now, I could undertake no such thing” 
said his friend. “I should fail, sure, if I did. 
Saul wanted to be his own master, and failed. 
Herod did. Judas did. No man is fit fori 
‘One is my Master, even Christ.’ I work 
under his direction. He is the regulator, an 
where He is master all goes right.” 

“One is my Master, even Christ,” repeat: 
the young man slowly and seriously ; “ ever 
body who puts himself sincerely under I t 
leadership wins at last.” — Wayside. 
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JOSHUA AND JERICHO. 


The Lord is in the camp of Israel, in thou- 
sands of places where we have no eyes to se 
Before walls like Jericho, churches ar 
encamped, faint, discouraged, powerless, be 
cause their eyes are holden by sin, coldnes 
leaders, 


him. 


unbelief. Their the ministers 0! 
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Christ, see not; their hands hang down, and| entertained of its vegetable nature. Captain 
their hearts fail them; how can they inspire! Ross once observed this red snow extending 
others? They need the eyes of Joshua. His| along the shore of Baffin’s Bay for a dis- 
eyes they would have if their hearts were| tance of eight miles, and the color penetrated 


consecrated and trustful. 
them His power. They need it; are in dis-| 


The Lord offers| in some places to the depth of twelve feet. 
The green snow which has been observed in 


tress from lack of it, and yet discern not the|Spitzbergen is probably colored by some 
heavenly presence and cannot use His might. | similar vegetable growth. 


O, ministers of Christ, separate yourselves| 
unto the Lord, that you may receive His) 
power! Every one of you should be a Joshua 
with enough faith to elevate all your people. | 
Jesus will supply the power if you will render 
consecration and faith. 

The wonderful success of the New Lights, | 
in the days of Whitefield, resulted from their 
trust in the power of God. That was the 
secret of Jacob Knapp’s success. All suc- 
cessful evangelists have learned to use this 
power. It isa great lesson to learn—practi- 
cally, experimentally. Few learn it, because 
it costs profound earnestness, unselfish conse- 
eration, crucifixion of self-reliance, death of 
conceit, complacency and self-seeking, desire 
for Christ and his might at the loss of all 
things. This means a great deal more than 
many of the servants of God are willing to! 
render, hence the walls of Jericho stand.—| 
Baptist Union. 


> 


SNOW. 


The whiteness of snow is due to the combi- 
nation of the different prismatic rays from 
the minute crystals. In pounded glass we 
have a similar effect, and also in spray or 
foam. Snow is also feebly phosphorescent, 
as is evident from the fact that in the darkest 
nights it appears more luminous than the sky. 
Its light cannot therefore be that reflected 
from the sky. Some of the standard authori- 
ties on the subject assert that if on the morn- 
ing of a clear day we cover a portion of the 
snow with an opaque screen, and uncover it 
at night, this portion will be less luminous 
than the surrounding snow which has been 
exposed ail day to the sunlight. If this be 
true, it proves beyond a doubt that snow, like 
many other substances, has the power of shin- 
ing in the dark after being exposed toa bright 
light; that is, it retains a part of the light it 
has received, and gives it out gradually after- 
wards. 

Red snow is occasionally seen in Alpine 
and polar regions. It has been proved that 
it owes its color to certain microscopic plants. 
The red snow plant is known as the Proto- 
coccus nivalis, and in its mature state consists 
of “brilliant globules like fine garnets, seated 
on, but not immersed in a gelatinous mass.” 
From. the motions of the plant in its earlier 
stages, some naturalists formerly believed it| 
to be an animalcule, but no doubt is now! 


Snow has often been called “ the poor man’s 
manure,” and recent researches have shown 
that it absorbs from the air an appreciable 
amount of ammonia, which it imparts to the 
soil when it melts. From its loose texture 
and the amount of air it contains,—usually 
about ten times its own bulk,—it is a very 
bad conductor of heat, and thus keeps the 
earth warm by checking the radiation of its 
heat. In extreme cold weather, the soil is 


sometimes 40° warmer than the surface of the * 


superjacent snow. In mountain countries the 
snow by melting and flooding the rivers car- 
ries fertility into districts that would other- 
wise be barren wastes.—Journal of Chemistry. 
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BEHOLD I KNOCK! 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


BEHOLD I knock! ’Tis piercing cold abroad, 
This bitter winter-time ; 

The ice upon the dark pines has not thawed, 
The earth 1s white with rime: 

O human hearts! are ye all frozen too, 

That at closed doors I vainly call to you? 
Is there not one will open to his Lord ? 

3ehold I knock! 


Behold I knock! The evening shadows lie 
So peaceful near and far ; 

Earth sleepeth—but in yonder cloudless sky 
Glimmers the evening star ; 

’T is in such holy twilight time that oft 

Full many a stony heart hath waxed soft, 
Like Nicodemus, in the dark drawn night. 

Behold I knock ! 


Behold I knock! O soul, art thou at home, 
For thy Beloved’s here ? 
Hast thou made ready flowers ere He should come ? 
Is thy lamp burning clear ? 
Know’st thou how such a Friend received should be? 
Art thou in bridal garments dressed for Me ? 
Decked with thy jewels as for guests most dear? 
Behold I knock! 


Behold I knock! Say not, «’T is zephyr mild 
Which rustles the dead leaf; ” 

It is thy Saviour, ’t is thy God, my child, 
Let not thine ear be deaf ; 

If I come now in breezes soft and warm, 

I may return again upon the storm ; 
’*T is no light fancy—firm be thy belief; 


Behold I knock ! 


Behold I knock! As yet I am thy guest, 
Waiting without for thee ; 

The time shall come, when, homeless and distressed, 
Thou, soul, shalt knock for me ; 

To those who heard my voice ere ’t was too late, 

I open, in that hour, my peaceful gate ; 
To those who scorned, a closed door will it be; 


Behold I knock ! 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


ForEIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European dates to 16th | 


inst. have been received. 


GREAT BriITAIN.—A bill amendatory of the inter- 
national copyright law has been introduced in Parlia- 
ment ; also one placing the whole of London under 
one municipal government. 


The Russian government has replied to England’s 
refusal to participate in the conference on an interna- 
tional code, to be held at St. Petersburg, saying that the 
way will always be open to England to give in her ad- 
hesion to the resolutions which may be adopted. 

The Roman Catholic Archbishop Cullen of Dublin, 
in a pastoral address, condemns the mission of the re- 
vival preachers, Moody and Sankey. He says that 
they seek to do away with good works and the neces- 
sity of baptism, promising salvation by foolish sensa- 
tionalism, without requiring repentance. 

FRANCE.—The Assembly took up the bill for the 
organization of a Senate, on the 11th inst. An amend- 
_ ment providing that the Senators be chosen by the 

same electors as the Deputies of the lower Chamber, 
was adopted by a vote of 322 to 310. This was carried 
by the union of the votes of the Bonapartists and the 
Left or Republicans; fifty Legitimists abstaining from 
voting. The next day, one of the Ministry said that 


President MacMahon had not authorized the Ministers | 


to interfere in the debate on the constitutional bills, but 
the vote of the previous day altered the nature of the 
institutions proposed; the government must defend 
Conservative interests. It could not agree to the reso- 
lution, and gave this information before that resolution 
was made final. This announcement led to a stormy 
debate. An amendment providing that each Depart- 
ment elect three Senators, was incorporated with the 


previous one, and the whole was then adopted as a sub- | 


stitute for the first clause of the bill, by 380 yeas to 


253 nays. The remainder of the bill was adopted 


clause by clause. A motion to proceed to the third | 


reading of the bill was rejected by a vote of 345 yeas 


to 357 nays. The bill was thus destroyed. A member | 
of the Left then declared that the Asembly had proved | 


itself powerless, and moved that elections for a new 
Assembly be held on the 4th of Fourth month. Others 
argued that the vote only defeated one of many 


|that the Church is persecuted, the civil authorities 
have seized the copies and forbidden the promulgation 
of the document. Twenty-three bishops have issued a 
protest, on behalf of the entire Roman Catholic episco- 
pate of Germany, against any such interference in the 
next Papal election as they think is implied in a late cir- 
cular dispatch of Bismarck. 
The State Council at Berlin has determined to pro- 
| hibit the importation of American potatoes into Prussia. 
Russ1A.—It is announced that the Khan of Khiva 
has paid the last instalment of the war indemnity to 
Russia. 


CENTRAL AMERICA.—The government of Nicarau- 
gua has issued a decree declaring the Mosquito Terri- 
tory, including San Juan, to be part of the Republic, 
and ordering that the Indians should be watched and 
made to respect the sovereignty of Nicaragua. The 
government of San Juan is instructed to see that all for- 
eign consuls at that port have the sanction of the Nic- 
araguan government. 


IsTHMUS OF DARIEN.—Two American surveying 
parties are at work exploring for a canal route across 
the isthmus: one in the neighborhood of the Panama 
railroad, via the Chagres river; the other by way of 
the Atrato river, which enters the Gulf of Darien, and is 
thought by some previous explorers to offer the fairest 
prospect of a possible connection of the two oceans. 

CoNGRESS.—In the Senate, the question of the ad- 
mission of Pinchback as Senator from Louisiana, and 
a bill providing a government for the District of Co- 
lumbia, have been discussed at different times during 
the week, without reaching a vote on either. The Civil 
Rights bill which passed the House has been reported 
back from the Judiciary Committee of the Senate with- 
out change. The House passed the Indian Appropri- 
ation bill, rejecting amendments which provided for 
paying certain claims of the Choctaws and Chickasaws ; 
a bill to equalize bounties paid during the war of the 
Rebellion, by paying to those who did not receive $100 
a year for their term of service, an additional sum bring- 
ing their bounty up to that amount; the Post Office 
Appropriation bill; and a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay the State of Texas the interest 
on certain bonds, known as Texas Indemnity bonds, 
paid by the United States to the State some years before 
the war, and during the war taken from the State Treas- 


plans for organizing a Senate, and two other proposi- | ury by the authorities of the « Confederate States,” and 
tions were submitted : one for the appointment of Sen-| Sold in Europe. The State guarantees the General 
ators by the Assembly, the Councils General, the Col- | Government against any other claim for the same in- 
onies, and the Institute; the other for election by a/ terest. A bill was reported from the Committee of 
similar method to that for the election of the President | Ways and Means, increasing the tax on distilled spir:ts 
of the United States. These were referred to the Com-| and tobacco, and repealing what is known as the ten 
mittee of Thirty. The demand for a vote of urgency per cent. horizontal reduction on manufactured goods, 
on the motion for dissolution was refused by 407 votes | but abolishing the stamp tax on lucifer matches. 
against 266. The Assembly then adjourned tothe 15th.| Domestic.—Intense cold has been experienced in 

Great uneasiness was said to be felt in Paris on ac-| various parts of the country within a few days past. 
count of this condition of affairs. It was seported | On the morning of the 13th, mercury froze at Concord, N. 
that the Ministers insisted upon resigning, and one ac-| H., and over part of that State the thermometer ranged 
count was that their resignations had been accepted, | from -320to—400. At Warrensburg, N. Y., it was—419. 
and the Duke deBroglie had been requested to form a | The harbors of Maine were closed, and on the 11th, Pen- 
new Cabinet; another, that all the Ministers but one | obscot Bay was frozen over with ice from three to six 
had acceded to MacMahon’s request that they would re- | inches thick, which has been the case only once before 
main in office during the present crisis. | in twenty-five years. Persons crossed on the ice from 

SPAIN.—Later accounts than those given last week | Castine to Belfast, and teams from the islands to the 
showed that the royal troops had received a check in| main land, On the 15th, a part of Cape Cod Bay was 
their operations against the Carlists in Navarre, and| covered with a field of ice, and twenty-eight vessels, 
were fortifying themselves in some of the positions mostly fishing schooners, were frozen fast, many of 
taken in their advance. The Carlists claim a great| them in positions where it was feared that aid could not 
victory, and late despatches from them asserted that | reach them, nor could they make their way to shore; 
the commander of the royal army was separated fiom | and it was also feared that their provisions were nearly 
the body of his forces, and blockaded in Pampeluna, | exhausted. A revenue cutter and the men of the life- 
which was in a worse condition than before. The| saving station were trying to succor them. Later ac- 
King has returned to Madrid. | counts represented that communication with the shore 

GERMANY.—The Bishop of Strasburg having issued | over the ice had been opened, and there was no lack of 
a charge to his subordinate clergy, in which he alleges | provisions. 





